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What It Has Done. 


Slavery for thirty year has been, hostile to and 
aggressive upon the free institutions of America. 
There is neta principle embodied in our free insti- 
tations, there is not an clement in one Government 
that elevates or blesses mankind, there is uot anv- 
taing m our Governina at or our in-titutions worth 
preserving, that Slavery fora generation has not 
warred agaumst anl upon, It smote down, thirty 


[t 


years ago, the ngat of petition in these Hall. 


destroyed, in large seetions of the countey, the con- 
etitutional freedom of the press It suppressed 


freedom of speech, It corrupted proses, churches 
It plunged the Natien 


into a war for the acquisition of Saveholding territory. 


and politcal Organizations 


it enacted a fugitive slave law, imhuman, unchristian, 


disgraceful to the conntry and the ago. Tt repealed 


the prohibition of Slavery over half a nullion of 


ee 


If He Would But Do It. 


If the President would but give fair play in this 
‘conflict, there would be but little trouble. If be 
wouid let one General act untrammeled in behalf 
“of justice as well as another in behalf of Slavery; if 
for every General whem he has permitted, unre- 


| 
| 
| 


Luked, unreprimanded, to issue military orders pro- 
tting Slavery, returning fugitive slaves, violating 
the law of Congress, he would also permit auether 
General to issue orders protecting the fugitives, and 
setting free the slaves; this impartiality would be all 
that many of the fricnds of justice and humanity 
would ask; for the quarrel would specdily be settled, 
A smgle order dike Geucral Hunters, grand, clear, 
decisive, if permitted to work, unhindered, unre- 
voked, would finish the rebellion, would left out its 
heart's blood, would Lring every State Lack into a 
free Uniona. But President Lincoln is partial. He 


square miles inthe eentral regions of the continent. | modifies and revokes the orders against Slavery, Lut 
It seized the ballot-boxes in Kansas, it usurped the ; sanctions and executes the orders in favor of Slavery. 
government of the Territory, it enaeted inhuman [If there is a doubt, he throws it, net on the side of 
awl unchristian laws, it made a slave constitution | freedom, as a good ruler and judge is Lound, net 
and attempted to force it upon a free people, it, only by religion and huinanity, but by the Consti- 


bathed the virgin sods of that macniticsnt Territory 
with the blood of civil war Tt mobbed, flogged, 
expelled, and sometimes murdered Christian men 
and women in the slaveliolding Siates for no offence 
It turned the 
hearts of large masses of men against their brethren, 
against the institutions of their country, against the 
glorious old flag and the Constitution of their fa- 
thers. It has now plunged this Nation into this un- 
holy rebellion, into this gigantic civil war that rends 
the country, and stains our waters and reddens our 
fields with fraternal blood !—[Senator Wilson. 


ayainst law, humanity, or religion. 


The trial hour of Institutions is near at hand. 
All the institutions which even Christianity has 
set up have proved failures, or racking wheels 
of torture for human souls—[Warren Chase. 


i tution its If to do, but gives it to the si le of Slavery : 


—[Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D. D. 
A Better Day Dawning. 


There are indications that old creeds, old systems, 
old despotisms, old doctrines of man and concep- 
tions of God, are rapidly erumbling, one after an- 
other, into chaos. A change is coming over the 
world. Men and Nations may remain dumb and 
blind to their own interests, and temporarily fale 
to the rights of enslaved and weeping Humanity. 
But the Sun of Wisdom is rapidly rising, nnd even 
blinded eyes shall soon see that Constitutions, In- 
stitutions, and Theories, are valuable only so far 
as they subserve the common welfare, anJ feed the 
progressive life of the whole family of man. 


— [Progressive Annual. 
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Pro-Slavery Logic Ovorhauled. 


Me. Epitor:—I send you the following from a 
friend of mine, as a fair statement of some of the 
positions taken in defence of the “peculiar institu- 
tion,” and append a few remarks by way of taking 
out the kinks in the logic :— 

“Theoretically I am an emancipationist, while 
practically I am pro Slavery. I long for the day 
when all men, irrespective of color, birth or nation, 
may stand on equal ground in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge or happiness; and I think the abolition of 
Slavery woukt not only be practicable, but would 
be certain to ensue if the world contained a sufti- 
cient number of persons with devotion and prin- 
ciples like yours, to influence public opinion; to 
make chastity and justice popular, and throw dis- 
grace upon selfishness and avarice. 

“In the present state of civilization and enlighten- 
meat, (barbarism and darkness) the abolition of 
the tie between master and slave would only bring 
loss to the master and entail misery on the servant. 
Ít would be removing an evil, positive but compar- 
atively light, by substituting another evil more gricy- 
ous In its nature, and muel barter to be borne: 
although a few individual blacks might better their 
condition, the mass would find nothing in nominal 
liberty to compensate them for the atfectionate tie 
that now exists between master and servant. You 
must admit this tie to exist, when you reflect on 
the affection that a man feels for even a valuable 
horse that has been Jong in his possession, and then 
think what his affection must be for a servant that 
pe with him in infancy and childhood, served 

im in youth, worked for, obeyed and respected 
him in mature age, and depends on him in the 
winter of life for a shelter, well earned, against the 
stornys that darken and overwhelm the old ave of 
>» many of the poor. The obligations between 
master and slave are mutual; the slave is cared for 
in helpless infancy and inconsiderate youth, is 
clothed and fed and finds time for amusement in 
manhood, and is relieved from care in helpless old 
age. The master’s benefits are easily se RIP 
[t is not to be supposed that the abolition of Sla- 
very would elevate the slave above the condition 
of the ignorant poor in free America. See what 
that is! The employer endeavors to have as much 
work done as possible, for as small an outlay of 
means as the necessities of the employed compel 
them to accept. The health or even the life of 
his servants is of very little consequence to him; 
and if the servant's skin be black, he entertains a 
prejudice against the color that weakens the tie 
already much too weak between master and servant. 
When man is willing to pay hbis fellow man for la- 
bor in proportion to the profits derived from the 
labor, instead of cutting him down to the lowest 
sum his necessities compel him to take, it will be 
time enough to abolish the tie which exists in the 
South between master and servant. 

“In the present war we of the South think we 
are fighting to maintain constitutional liberty, and 
sustain the rights bequeathed to us by our revolu- 
tionary forefathers—not the right to hold our slaves 


more than the right to govern ourselves. We do 
not want to be governed. by the people of other 
States, who do not know us and do not understand 
our wants, merely because they are numerically su- 
pcrior to us, and we will not consent to be slaves to 
their caprices, if a determined resistance will pre- 
vent it. We think we occupy the position of our 
Fathers in the old contest; and tbat the North 
takes the stand that England then took.” 

Nearly all advocates of Slavery begin by assum- 
ing the thing under controversy, namely: the right 
of one buman being to decide for another the life 
he shall Jead. This is the essence of Slavery: for 
if one person has no right to compel the service of 
another, he bas no right to judge for hin what 
life is best for bim to lead. To do this is to assume 
the prerogative of a stavcholder. If one man has 
the same right as another to the fruits of bis own 
earnings, then a Llack man bas a right to be his 
own judge of what position he will assume m so- 
ciety. And it is for him to, decide whether it is 
best for him to be a slave or not. 

We of the North assert the rightful freedom and 
equality of mankind—Equality in rights, not uce- 
essarily in capacities ;-— a proposition which is e- 
ther true or untrue. If true it follows as a corol- 
lary, that each man must determine for himsclf, not 
for others, what will best conduce to his own hap- 
piness and improvement. And till this fundamen- 
tal proposition is met, as to the equality of human 
rights, no one has a right to assume a position 
which involves the question at issue. 

If my friend B. thinks slavery the best position 
for him, he has a rignt to choose a master. If he 
thinks it best for the colored man he has a right to 
so advise him, and if he can convince him of the 
fact there can be no objection. But there his juris- 
diction ends. There must be no force in the matter. 
One must not assume the attitude of slavebokler 
while the rights of the slave are under considera- 
tion. The rightfulress of the position must be 
proved, not assumed. When yon say the colored 
man is bappier as a slave than as a freeman, you 
express your opinion in the matter, which is of no 
practical importance, inasmuch as in the nature of 
the case no man can judge for another. The slave 
is the rightful judge of what will best conduce to 
his own happiness, and he has a right to indulge 
his own notions, however chimerical they may ap- 
pear to others, and sacrifice if need be his happi-- 
ness to the experience he would gain—the chances 


for happiness in freedom. 
It therefore amounts to nothing even if you 


could prove, which in the nature of the case you 
cannot, that the slave is happier, as a slave than as 
a freeman, inasmuch as every man has not only a 


right to be his own judge of what is best for him, 


14? 
but a right so far as othets are concerned to choose , fraternity, manhood, worth, if it stand by and sce 
a lower condition, if he pleases. Do you say tie, such violence done to all that is manly in man and 
free Llack is shiftless and lazy? He bas a right to! womanly in Woman as Slavery implies and necessi- 
be lazy at his own expense. If he carn but ten ‘tates? Isit tyranny for a man to interfere between 
dollars a year, and supports himself on that, it is'a highway robber and his victim? Is it tyranny 
his privilege todo so. It were a sorry chance for! to interfere for the victims of an institution which 
white folks, and especially for Southerners, if only | strikes down at one fell blow every human right, 
the industrious and energetic had a right to frec- | every manly attribute?—a system which justifies 
dom, The principles by which Slavery is defended | and implies every crime in the cataloguerobbery, 
would reduce nine-tenths of the white race tu cter- | rape and murder? Are we tyrants for doing this 
nal bondage. now, or are we sneaks and cowards and villains for 

Human beings are or are not entitled, in the na- | not doing it before? Methinks that when we of 
ture of things, by the fact of existence, to certain | the North are called to answer at the bar of Eternal 
rights. If they are, then all men are entitled to | Justice, for the part we have cnacted in reference 
them, which makes slavery impossible. 1f they are ; to this hell-born system, the charges standing against 
not, there are no sueb things as rights for anybody, | us will not be those of meddling fanaticism, Lut 
for there are no principles on which to base them, | mercenary cowardice or heartless indiffercnce, if net 

My friend speaks of the tics of affection between | open complicity with erime, 
master and slave which would be severed by free-! Let us look a lite farther at this back-handed, 
dom. Now if there are any such ties worth sprak- : pro-Slavery logie. “It is time enough to abolish 
ing of—ties stronger than the grecd of gain on the | the tie between master and slave when employers 
one Land and the love of freedom on the other, | (at the North or elsewhere) are willing to deal just- 
tre Wall beno wish to leave on the part of the ly with the employed, and give them the full results 
slave, nor desire to prevent it, by force, on the part | of their Jabor.” Now it strikes me that it is better 
of the master, Emancipation is not for such. 
Bear in miud, gentlemen of the pro-Slavery school, 
that Slavery is not voluntary Lut involuntary servi- 


to have half of what one earns than none at all, 
It is certainly a curious shift to turn one over to a 
system which does not recognize a man's right to 
any of his carnings, to proteet him from liability 
to petty thievery and swindling. The lack of a 
disposition to do justice between men, is just the 
hard names which tempt me right here, but fay: | thing which makes Slavery so dangerous and prelifie 
i 
| 
| 


tude, Do you say that the slave is happy and 
contentcd—that he would not leave his master if 
he had an opportunity? L will not indulge in the 


Prove your faith by your works. If you believe | of evil Tf men had no disposition to defraud their 
this you ean have no reasonable objection to the neighbors, the power to enslave would do no harm, 
trial. Take your hands off and settle the thing by for they would have no temptation to use it, and 
eveular demonstration, I dort believe the story. | the law which permits all manner of atrocities 
If vou do, put it to the test. That is all I ask. | would remain a dead letter and bring no harm, 
Whips and chains and blood-hounds and Frg'tive 
Slave Laws don’t square well with this theory. 
There must be no sucli “ties” as these. “A ffeetion” 
must not bring in such awkward auxiliaries as these 
Lut must stand on its own merits. 


Man is everywhere selfish, everywhile prone to 
abuse power over his fellow. In the North that 
power is limited, and the disposition to over-resch 
and defraud is check-mated to a certain extent. 
The principle of a man’s right to his earnings is 

You of the South have appealed from the Con- | recognized; and if it is violated to some extent, it 
stitutional guaranties to the platform of National | is done by evasion of its application, not by denial 
Rights and moral justice. Whatever you can se-| of the principle. In the South that spirit of self- 
cure under that head is yours. If you can make a | ishness pursues its object openly, and without that 
bargain with the slaves to serve vou for life, for| deference which vice, young and unhardencd, al- 
nothing, do it. But remember that what the Con- | ways pays to virtue, in a blush at a direct violaticn 
‘stitution made things, God made men: and among | of right, and an effort at compromise by evasion. 
men it takes two to make a bargain. The slave | Slavery is the culmination of all that is selfish and 
must have a voice in the matter, and we of the] mean and devilish in man, and somcthing is gained 
North will see to it that you do not stand over him | for humanity when from the sense of shame, if 
with a club in your bands while you make it. nothing else, men feel compelled to seek similar 

Is this tyrannical? What are governments for, | ends by less direct and outrageous means. 


if not to protect men from such wholesale robbery] I say then, first, that the Negro himself, and not 
and outrage as Slavery? What is brotherhood,' my friend or me, is the one to decide, practically, 
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whotber the condition of Slavery is better for the 
Negro than freedom. Secondly, the Negro has 
decided, or will decide, when he has the opportunity, 
in favor of freedom. There can be no reasonable 
doubt of this. Therefore, thirdly, he has a right to 
his freedom. Fourthly, if he bas a right to his 
freedom, it is an outrage on all that is right, to en- 
slave him; and every principle of humanity and fra- 
ternity demands that we sce that he bas his rights 
guarantied, Fifthly, the disposition of man to be 
selfish and defraud his neighbor, is the strongest pos- 
sible argument against Slavery. Sixthly, wrongs 
oxisting at the North are no excuse for, or m'tiga- 
tion of, the wrongs of Slavery.  Seventhly, these 
wrongs at the North are not so grievous as at the 
South, for there is not one of them but is embraecd 
by, or springs from, and finds its support in, Slavery. 
Kighthly, Slavery beme the greatest of human 
wrongs, and in spirit and principle the parent of all 
wrongs, it becomes our duty to strike first at this, 
becanse in itself it is the greatest, and beeause when 
the spirit of Slavery is killed cut, the vitality of el 
the lesser wrongs is destroyed also, and in striking at 
this, we aim a blow not at one evil only, but at ell, 
through this the mather serpent of all imaquitics. 
In anawer to the statement that the South oceu- 
pies the position of our Fathers, and the North that 
of England, I will say, our Fathers struck, at lent 
in profession, for the liberty of man as man—the 
natural freedom and equality of “all men”—propo- 
sitions which you of the South deny, and pronounce 


A e ee se i“ ` . E 9 
“olittering generalities, 


This so far as the question 
of Slavery is involved, is the issue now between 


North and South. For the farther amplification 


of my ideas on this point, I refer to “The Right of 


Sceession,” in No. 2 of the New Reres. 


C. M. O. 


aaee me e a aea 


Wonders of the Universa. 


On a clear night, probably not less than five 
thousand stars are visible to the naked eve. These 
svem to be sown all over the heavens in promisen- 
ous irregularity—here, thick as sauds on the ocean 
shore; there, thinly scattered, enabling the cye to 
play through those incalculable distances, and yet 
so seeming near. By the aid of the telescope our 
vision is extended further; and there, stretching 
cut, orb beyond orb, through measureless infinity, 
are sweeping worlds and systems of worlds that 
sean to play about like bubbles on the ocean's 
wave. Herschel, while directing his telescope to- 
wards the Milky-Way, saw five hundred thousand 
worlds swecp before his eye in a single hour! 
And then, when we contemplate that a globe like 
curs could not be scen beyond our Solar System, 


and that every star we sec is a sun [ke ours, around 
which doubtless worlds revolve, it greatly enhances 
our ideas of the extent of space through which our 
eye must wander in order to “gain a ken” of those: 
far-sweeping workls! 

Light moves at the rate of 200,000 milcs in a 
sccond of time; and Sirius, the nearest fixed star, 
is 80 far distant that it would require a ray of light, 
moving with that extreme velocity, forty-one thous- 
and five hundred and ten years to rcxeh our world ! 
Suppose a telegraphic wire were strung from Sirius 
to our earth, and the inhabitants there (if there be 
any) wished to communicate a thought to us: they 
start the swift-winged lightning on its course, laden 
with the thought they wish to have it bear. Huw 
many generations would sweep by; how many em- 
pires fade; how many mountains bow their granite 
heads and ocean’s beds be dry, ere that cleetrie 
its destined end! Forty-one 
How 


rencehes forth in vain to comprehend these mighty 


flash would reach 


thousand five hundred years! the mind 


ages, and that still more incomprehensible distance ! 


Living as we do on this globe, we are accustomed 
to contemplate the heavens as stationary; nor are 
we at first able to comprehend the surprising veloci- 
ty with which we are sweeping through immensity. 
Observations and mathcomaties prove that we, on 
the surface of our planet, are moving with it on its 
axis at the rate of cighteen miles a minute, and 
with it in its revolution around the Sun one thous- 
and one hundred and forty-two miles a minute! 
Besides this, Humboldt tells us that our whole So- 
lar System is sweeping around its center of gravity 
at the immense speed of four millons of miles a dav ! 
What a.thought! 
ing swift as thought through space, and darting 


Comets, suns and worlds sweep- 


here and there like sand-dust in the arms of the 
hurricane ! 

How the heart swells as we gaze upon those 
rolling worlds that sweep their course through hea- 
ven’s unfathomable 
forms in the spray 


depths, bathing their restless 
of infinity’s shoreless sea; or 
watch the comet’s swift-winged speed, as on it 
sweeps, proud in its incomparable grandeur, wrap- 
ping itself in its fiery mantle and folding its vapor- 
cloak about its form, playing amid the forked 
lightuing’s flash, far distant in the thunders home, 
and sweeping swift as thought past worlds unseen, 
guided by unerring law! How quick the reluctant 
heart will beat, and our giddy fancy reel, as out 
through space the anxious eye still wanders on un- 
satisfied! Here, comets burn; there, suns dazzle 
in meridian splendor; while all about the stars look 
down from heaven like chandeliers that light 
infinity. 


Such is the wonderful regularity of all these 
countless systema, that not a planet shoots from its 
orbit—not a comet wavers in its course. No crash 
of systcits or war of worlds was ever known. They 
all obey a geometric law, and run with mathemati- 
cal precision. Age on age still witnesses the same, 
and centuries but confirm the truth that Law holds 
all in its embrace, and guides alike the comet's 
course and the lightning’s untamed flash. 

E wonder if all those countless Worlds ate peopled 
by men and women like ourselves? I wonder if 
they Lurn with passious, melt with sympathy, or 
are ever incensed with rage? I wonder if wars are 
there, where men butcher cach other for idle play ? 
l wonder if slavery curses those fair worlds, as it 
has blighted oure? I woader if their faces are 
darkened by fraud and crime ?—if their soils are 
steeped in blood and tears wrung from the hearts of 
outraged innocence? Have they a Rome? a Spain? 
a Europe! © Have they priesteraft or kinveraft ?— 
the inquisition or the gallows? Oh? Spirit of Na- 
ture, answer No! This world is enough to bear 


their curse, [M has groaned beneath it long. Riv- 
ers of tears have washed it o'er, and dives unnumber- 
ed in pain have gone. 


worlds our own is brobt or black ? 


I wonder whether to other 
Ah, yes! "ts 
Grigh€! our world is pure rs they. It is only the 
fro 


heart to madres. 


ERE 


“We'll labor for a better time, 
With all onr might of press or pen: 
Believe ine, ’tis a truth sublime— 
This world is worthy better men!" 
Aal it will one day have them, too. 


SAMCEL Pierrea LELAND. 


| God and Slavery. 


Prends:— What Gol? 


thet severo] of the Naw Repeniic contributors use 


and where is 


the term God in the same sense, apparently, that it. 


kas cenoredly becn us d, namely, in the say 
sense the sense of an ail-wise, all-powerul being— 
while I do mot wish to dispute with any cne jin re- 
gard to their belie? in a God, I wish to express the 
opinion that if words are usel in the same way 


its 


heretofore, poople will remain in the same tenorance, | 


What is nature? and where is Nature? [sit net 
Ts it net the 
Is it not sottimsde and scif-exttent / 


everything?) ds it net ail-powertul / 
Universe’ 
Does it need a guardam? So long as people need 
gods or guardians for Nature, so long they will necd 
gods or guardians for themselves, and will continue 
in slavery, which is nothirg more nor less than sin. 
And pray what is sin or slavery but wreng deing? 
Then talk of abolishing slavery ! It will net be done 


s e . . | 
l fires of passion that have driven the human 


Seeing | 


Minatural 
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in this age. You may prevent the Llack from bc- 
ing chattelized. 

Attraction and repulsion is the incentive to ac- 
tion. What in your individual case is the suret 
incentive to the performance of good deeds? At- 
traction, say vou; but my neighbor—he is so bad 
that nothing but force will do for him! 

Land Monopoly is slavery. We have plenty of 
it at the North, Then begin at home by abolish- 
ing Land Monopoly, and you will grow out of all 
Slavery. Land Monopoly is the principle cause of 
‘all slavery, and the greatest curse of the human 
family; and we are right in the midst of it. I 
can see no good cause why we should kill off our 
neghbors because they are in the same predica- 
ment. 
| My advice to you, friends, is, if you would do 
l rood, be gin at home. Our acts now are not good, 
War is sin—slavery. Do you presume to get out 
| of slavery by plunging iuto it? I kaow that those 
| who have no higher knowledge must and will fight. 
i Do you put yourselves in thet class? I bave been 
‘in this class, For the sake of Nature (not God) 
and humanity, let us get ont of it. Do you ask 
how? Twill tell you, and stake my life on the re- 
sult, that the plar aif put in practice will do it. 
Bring a bill before the people to limit the quantity 
of land any individual may acquire, after the bill is 


| 


snnetoncd by the people. I think a majority 


would sanetion it st this time. Now is the time to 
move jn the matter, while the people are looking 
AARON Eva 


for something better. 


! - Shots a ol 


Our Destiny. 
Events are harrving forward with the rush and 
theanighbt of de-tny. A very few weeks, a ver, 


days, PEELED IS, mN deeide whether the Naton is to 


live or die—s hither itis tò live cutiro, or be bews 
If the attempt to 
save the Union and to save Slavery at the same tine 


Cinto (Wo unsehthy fragments, 


De pEersĘsev: road in, We believe that the Union will go 

of We know 
that the sucecss of such an attempt would be buta 
| temporary armbtiee to the rebellion, to be broken 


down under the pressure Slavery. 


Iwhenit had gathered strength again, Woe are sure 
l ~ . e e 

that the head snd heart of the Nation is right and 
taound on this questien. The great mass of the 


Northern pecple, of the virtue, the intelligence, the 


| ; ; ee 
j wealth, the industry of the Nation, long for the 


word of deliveranee whe 


n thoy feel will pronounes 
their own emene:pation es well as that of the sirves. 
| We trust that Mr. Linedin will net let ship the woki- 
i mwowent, but be found equal to the Glorious ne- 
Feessiive [t Jes in his power to make his Adminis- 
tration the most illustrious and beneficent of all re. 
corded in our aunels.-—[ Anti-Slavery Standard, 
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“Compromises and Compromisers.”' 


To the Editor of the New Republic :— 

In your review of my remarks under the fore- 
going head, your language is that of misapprehen- 
sion, as to the full force and meaning of my Janguage, 
when you say: “Our friend Murray stygests that 
President Lincoln ought to be superseded.” My 
sentence, on which your statement of my position 
must be principally based, closed with—“unless he 
can do better than he has done.” He is waiting to 
be moved by the people. So he has given them to 
understand. So it is claimed by his supporters. 
I, as only one of the people, offer my views and 
sentiments for his consideration, and that of others. 
That is all. His modification of Hunter has not 
given me any more favorable opinion of his fitness 
for his place. 

You say: “We do not vote for such men as Lin- 
coln, much less for such as Seward.” Afterward 
you say: “In his sphere he [Lincoln] is a great and 
good inan.—He is God-appointcd to fill an impor- 
taut post in the transition.” May I ask at this 
point whether or not you vote at all? If you do, 
the next question would be, to know how ycu ex- 
pect to do better, in voting, than to vote for a great 
and good man—God-appointed ? 

Will you bear with me in a little further inquiry ? 
f would like to know the significance of your Jan- 
guage, when you speak of any man, or any thing, 
as “God-appointed.” Perspicuity in the use of lan- 
guage is certainly a great matter. Don't undcr- 
stand me as faulting you, if I think you et any time, 
in any manner or degree, fail of it. You would be 
very far from being alone in such failure. It is my 
desire, in using language, to be understood; and, in 
reading the language of others, to understand them. 

The question comes up to know whether you con- 
sider President Lincoln a great and good man be- 
cause he has been God-appointed—or whether you 
consider he has been God-appointed because he is 
a great and good man? Or is it both? Or is it 
neither? Following this, comes the question to 
know whether or not you think James Buchanan 
and Jefferson Davis to have been “God-appointed 
to fill important posts in the transition”? If yes— 
then are they great and good men because God- 
appointed? If no—if they are great and bad men, 
though God-appointed—what significance, I pray 
you tell me, has your God-appointment? Is your 
God at once the author of all evil and the author of 
all good, in accordance with the teaching of a cer- 
tain book? Then what of the doctrine elsewhere 
taught in the same book, that “a kingdom divided 
against iteclf cannot stand” ? 


I will net préss you for Answers to afl these q fies? 
tions, or any of them. If you will give them a 
place in print, that they may serve as “focd for 
thought,” I shall be satisfied, gratified and thank- 
fulawhether you answer tbim or not. 

You say: “The great Wisdom would act have 
even a Fremont in his [Lincoln's] place.” Now, if 
I understand you, the same "grent Wisdom” would 
not have any “great and good man” in the place of 
Jefferson Davis, or of any other eonspirntor and 


usurper. T know nothing sbent such “grcat Wis- 
dom.” Have never seen a particle of demonstra 


tion, of the lat evidenes, of its existi nec, To me, 
itis a misnaming of thimgs, which Toads to Jeaving 
undone what needs to be done. It implies control 
with design, And this implies powcr to do or not 
todo. And this implies Eability to utter unhinge- 
ment of all nature, at any moment and all the 
while. The inevitable—the rations of things—! 
ean be reconciled to, and ean co-operate with, for 
the creation of controlling cirenmstuners, to the ci- 
placing of the evil with the good. 

You say: “I wil speak and feel kindly of Lin- 
coln.” “H it be possible, as much as Heth in” me, 
[ wilk do the same, toward him and alfother beings, 
whether in possession of more or Jess puwer, to do 
good or to do harm. But I have Leen wont, for 
some length of time past, to reverse the commonly 
received idea of recountalslity.  Thicld the TA 
tability to be where the power is. This mek s me 
reject your iba of “the great Wisdom,” contre iy 
with desion, I don’t believe a word in the pro- 
priety of controling, for the pleasure of the ccr- 


troller, at the expense of the controlled, just beesuse 
there is power to control, I hold that pareuts are 
accountable to children—ecntrollers to controll d—- 
throughout. When Jefferson Davis sets himself up 
chief champion and guardian of a Larbarous and 
barbarizing institution, let him Le treated accord- 
mgly. When Abraham Lincoln displaces Jeffersen 
Davis, and assumes this championship and eusrd'sn- 
ship, let Abraham Lincoln be treated accordingly, 
Slavery is dangerous cnough, demcoralizirg cnough, 
destructive Cuough, in the hands of a man decmed 
to be a great and kad man. It is more dangcrous, 
more demoralizing, more destructive, in the hends 
of a man decmed to be “a great and good man.” 
More still, in proportion as it is deemed that this 
“great and gocd man,” in this great and bad mat- 
ter, is under the control of “the great Wisdom.” 
The putting of Slavery into our Constitution—or 
the allowing of it to be put there—and thus impos- 
ing it upon us, by men deemed to have been great 
and good men, has had much: to do with bringing 
on us this destruction. 


fot 


You think “the present docs not need agitators,” | abominable and brutal, against the Government am? 
— while the sympathizers with Slavery in the North, | the cause and the friends of freedom, giving occasio”. 
who joined the Republicans in making the “North | for its abolishment; what inch of ground kas the. 
a unt” to fight Slavery’s battles in the name off President left to stand upon? No other than the? 
t'rccodom, ate now clecting two members of the {ef u politician. Not a foct of ground as a phijan- 
House in Congress, as often as their opponcuts are | thropist. Not an inch of ground as a sustainer of 
electing one; and in Ohio the chances are that they | righteousness. No particle of ground aa a statesman. 
Will displace Wade in the Senate;—and the slave- | No ground at all as a man. 
hokling and Slavery-advocating Rev, Robert f Dur war iscarried on politieally-not righteously, 
Bri-ckinridge, D. D., cones out of Kentucky into {nor morally, netyct manfully. Our war is carricd 
Ohio, and makes his appeals in Cincinnati aud Co- | on politically—not patriotically. Genuine patriot- 
hambus to have—“Our country as we had it—our | ism is genuine love of one’s country. No genuine 
vonatitutions as they were”—and the people of Ohio i lover of his country wants Slavery in it. He who 
shout, “Great is Breckinridge’ s Deliverance” ;—and | wants Slavery is not a genuine patriot. Slavery is 
the Rev. W. G. Brownlow, another slaveholder and |a curse to any country—to any people. The man 
wlvocate of Slavery, comes up from Tennessee, and | who is moved by the genuine passion to serve bis 
tls the people of the Free States be wants the | country, and has the power to put Slavery out of 
“A boltiouists hung, their bodies buricd in a diteh, | it, will promptly, persistently, energetically, make it 
and their souls sent to hell,’ —and the multitude | his paramount purpose to address himself to that 
that throng him applaud bim immensely for such | work. Orson S. Murray. 
utterances and sny so let it be. | 

Wile such agitation is going on, it appcars to | 


me that souncthing of counter agitation is uot out Of | Bias sae : . 
ie ay i Old institutions—these arts, libraries, legends, col- 
plree—ers yr cally w nile the agitat: on for Steve ry : 


| 
Pee | lections—will we rate them so high? 
prevails with the Aann oe. ae i = 
oe ae eee: ! Will we rate our cash and business high? I have 
{But I wil) not Le a further “agitator” this time, | S 
! 


no objection, 
than to ask indulgence with another brief eatiact: 


How Shall We Rate Them? 


-I rate them high as the highest—then a child born 


frena letter tow Midas follows] | of a woman and man F rate bevond all rate. 
May 80, 1862.—You wish to know my present | ” 

views of the War, and of President Lincoln. iW c thought our Union grand, and our Constitu- 
Ít is my aai eonviction that the managers ot tion grand, 

the war are bent on keeping it an affair of politics, | I do not say they are not grand and good, for thes 

as much aa is in their power. They don't want, are, 

Slavery abolished; znd don't mean to kave it abol- i I am tbis day just as much in love with them ss 

ished, if they can prevent. Hence the modification you, 

of Fremont and Hunter. What is President Lin- | Then Iam in love with you, and with sll my fel- 

vn waiting for? He Las virtually conceded that! lows upon the carth. 


. . i 
the power js constitutionally lis to abolish Slavery. | Ww lee Lil] I nlio iri la 

h f : z e eonsider bibles ane igiens divinc— ‘ 
He has allowed the kading Republican journals to | ceria i a coe 


m oh l xine id 43 say they are not t diving, 
claim for hin that he has already intiinated his in- : : 
‘Tsay they have all grown out of you, aud may grow 


out of you still, 
Iti is not they who give the hfe—it is you who gi 
to be done to furnish him occasion? What, on the | B 


? ; à the life, 
put of Slavery or of slaveholders? Ts any evidence | 
i | Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trecr 


from the carth, than they are shed from yon. 


—{Walt Whitmer. 


tenton to exercise that ee if he finds occasion. 
The que stion grises then to Know what more necds 


wantung of thair intention to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and to suppress freedom on this continent! 


atrocity, and shocking Iuhumanity ? How mueh If Cod ia given to Uusagcs and customs growing, 


more of blood and treasure will suffice? What acts : out of the passion of love so much influence over the 
of maliguity snd br utality can be conecived of, thet |) social mechanism and the changes to which it may 
these offenders have not already resorted to and: be subjected, it is owing to bis hortor of oppression 
perpetrated f and violence, Tt is bis wish that the happiness or 

Well, it being granted that there is power to abol- | unhappiness of human socictica be proportioned to 
ish Slavery; and it being granted that Slavery has the amount of liberty or constraint whieh they per- 
done every conceivable thing that is atrocious, | mit.—[ Fourier. 


| 
fs it needed that they manifest more of meee 
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The Union. 


What is “union”? What but a unity of feeling, 
purpose, aspiration, interest, faith? Is there, has 
there been, such a union between the North and 
South? If not, how soon, at the present rate of 
progress, is there likely to be? The question is not, 
when the South is likely to be subdued—that may 
be in a few months—but when there is likely to be 
existing between the two sections, any of those fecl- 
ings and relations, not only so desirable, but abso- 
lutely necessary to a union of any value to either 
party? A prospect could not well he more discour- 
aging. 

Now the great question, of more practical impor- 
tance to the country, at this moment, than any other, 


is in regard to the principles which underlie unions | 


between countries, sections, states, or individuals. 
For it must be evident that the same essential prin- 
ciples govern in all cases. Unions of states, unions 
or asseciations of men in business, unions of men and 
women in conjugal relations, are all governed by the 
same principles. President Lincoln onee said that 
our Union was not a free-love affair, but an indis- 


constructed on the same principle as governs our 
popular marriage, that of indissolubility. There is, 
however, a sprinkling of free love in the popular mar- 


| North, 


1 


| scourge, is the ultimation of folly. 


doubt. A farge majority of the people have the 
same view. If this were its only object, if it were 
otherwise unnecessary, it should have no prayer of 
mine. No war, carried on simply and solely for the 
subjugation, or bringing back into a hated alliance. 
an unwilling people, deserves anything from honest 
men, but execration. But I do rot so regard this 
war. 

The Union was formed and entered into on the 
part of the North and South in good faith. ` Ail the 
principles that govern alliances demand that the ex- 
pectations warranted by that alliance be met in good 
faith. Did the South perform its part of the stipu- 
lations? Was it true to the enderstanding? Far 
otherwise. - I do not claim that a pledge of eternal 
unity, on the part of states or individuals, can possi- 
Lly be’ binding. Beeanse the Sonth agreed, tacitly 
at least, to an eternal unior. with the North, it dces 
not follow that such an agreement was binding. A 
pledge of unity which depends upon certain essential 
conditions beyond the control of the party makirg 
the pledge, can never be binding; much less can ore 
gencration pledge another generation to an arrange- 
ment which may prove burdensome and hateful. 


The fault of the South is, not that an alliance 
with the North is not considered desirable—not that 
decisive steps have been taken to sever that alliance, 
but that those steps have been taken irregularly and 
lawlessly, and the rights of other parties recklessly 
trampled under foot. I regard the war, or at least 
a war, between the North aad South, as absolutely 
necessary, as a defensive measure on the part of the 
Saying nothing aLout the rights of the 
slaves, there is no other way to secure even a decent 


respect for right and order, on the part of the South, 


ithan for them to be thoroughly subdued ina (to 
soluble marriage. He was right. The Union was | ¥ i 
i ð Eei “> i them) rain 


ous and crushing war. The idea of hiing- 
ing the slavcholders back into the Union, to which 
they have always been a tax, a disgrace and a 
I believe in the 


riage, for provision is made for separation in eertain | Union; and it is that I pray for the Union as I pray 


cases; but there is none of it in the Government. | 
none whatever. An “eternal love’ between the I nosition to kee 
North and South was counted on when the Union | silane! 

was formed, and no provision whatever made for any | 
such contingency as a discontinuance of that love, | 
but on the other hand abundant and efficient arrange- | 


ments for enforcing it in the event of its waning! 
Now with all due deference to the idea of enforced 
constancy, it must be admitted that there is little 
wisdom in looking for good results from a union of 
any sort, where the bund is an arbitrary one. Let 
it be admitted that there is no genuine sympathy 
and unity of feeling between the North and South, 
and the question of union or disunion is no longer a 
question. Itis fully from which men will some time 
cease—atteinpting to enforce union where there is 
none. 


What, then, is the object of the war? The Gov- 


ernment means it to enforce the Union, without a 


a well, but wili written constitutions save us? 


| 


for no other temporel geod, that I wish that the pro- 
p Slavery and slaveholders in it, were 


The Union—the real Union, the Union that 1s— 
is not one of parchments, not one held tegether by 
arbitrary bonds! A written constitution may be 
Has 
the Constitution saved us? Rather, have not certain 
features of it well xigh ruined us? What is tko 
Constitution? What but the expression of certain 


| glorious and saving principles, on which our salya- 
| tion depends, and which are in themselves all that 


we need pray, or work, or contend for; coupled 
with iniquitous falschood and injustice that has nigh 
if not quite made shipwreck of the Nation’s interests 
and hopes? Ifthe Constitution cannot be purged of 
this iniquity, let the Constitution cease to be revered; 
lot honest men who believe in the Eternal Right, 
cease to make efforts to save it. 


What we want, then, is a union of all the elements 
not in their essential nature at war with each other. 
All the fundamental principles of the Government, 
as laid down by Jefferson, and Paine, and Franklin, 
—all of the valuable features of the old Constitution, 
should be taken as the basis of the organization. 
Based on living and saving principle—on integrity, 
and manhood, and devotion to right on the part ot 
the people, to the exclusion of all false and per- 
hicious influences, it cannot fail of being a glorious 
success. 

But what shall we do with the South? So far as 
and whenever the South, or any part of it, through 
any influences, forcible or otherwise, shall exhibit a 
fraternal ahd loyal spirit, let the wide doors of our 
political Temple be thrown open to receive them. 
Until then we can sustain hardly any other relation 
to them than to tribes of hostile indian”, or pirates 
on the high seas. Our policy will be to let them 
alone, so far as safety will allow, and chastise them 


into a decent respect for rights, so far as it proves ‘of glorious poetry. 


necessary. 


A Few Questions Answered. 


The points in Friend Murray’s Critique are well 
made. I should think so if I had made them. i 
stand corrected. So pleased am I with his presen- 
tation of the question, that I care little to make any 
reply; indeed I do not propose to reply to, or com- 
ment upon, much that appears in these columns, 
even of what appears to me eminently lialve to criti- 
cism, much less what is in keeping with my own 
thoughts and arguments of the last fifteen years. 
Let us have, now, no cowardice. Why care to have 
recerded any but manly utterances. Let us lvok all 
questions in the face. 

What of God, the “God-appointed,” and “the 
Great Wisdom’? A few years ago I would not 
have used the terms. The only excuse now is that 
views have so changed that the same terms are used 


to represent entirely new ideas. People do no. now | 


believe in the same kind of Gods, Heavens, or Hells, 


as formerly. All these terms are very generally 


applied to ideas entirely consistent with rational | 


views. How many now, even of church members, 
believe in the gods of the barbarous ages, or the 
burning hells of former days? These ideas have had 
their day and use; the terms may still be used to 
represent goodness, power, happiness, misery, 

I believe in the eternity of matter, and in the cter- 
nity of law or principle. Scif-existent matter, or, 
rather, eternally-existent matter, is naturally and 
inevitably connected with eternally-existent law or 
principle. These acting together develop forms, or- 
ganizations. Of these intelligence comes—no other 


ways. Intelligence is never a primary cause, always 


aneffect. Intelligence is always the result of organ- | vead half that is sent to us. 
ization, and organization always the effect of the ac- | a gre 


t ; : 3 
and that things never get out of joint, and th 
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eternally-existing matter. As matter and law are 
inseparable—as law always inheres in matter, the 
latter may in a sense be said to be sel-acting. 


Is there a God? If eternal, omnipresent, omnipo- 
tent, self-existent law, is what you mean by the 
term, I answer yes—not otherwise. Anything less 
than the self-existing, self-acting Universe of princi- 
ple and matter, is finite. All beings are finite, none 
of them gods, though many of them, next to infinite 
numbers of them, almost infinitely beyond any mor- 
tal’s idea of God. ‘These are all human, and yet 
Divine. They are not above thinking kindly of 
Earth and her children, and not too busy, many of 
them, tc take part in the management of its affairs. 

Who is “God-appointed”? Every man who is 
acting a part in the Universal Drama! I believe in 
none of the small gods—I believe in the Universe 
that has no waste material, and that has for all its 
parts a use. l - 

“The Great Wisdom” is to me an expression full 
By it do I mean a being? | Do 
| not think so—why should [? If children are listen- 
‘ing te us, it is well to adapt our language to their 
;comprehension. For this reason I admit the force 
‘of Friend Murray’scriticism. But you would speak 
‘of the “highest wisdom,” withont being thought to 
mean an arbitrary God. Yet a little while and the 
‘children will all be men! 
| Why not vote for Lincotn, if God-appointed? 
| There are many things in this Universe to be done 
and all by God-appointment— which are not for 
me todo, Ts the question answered? 
lO L do not believe in “control with design” in the 
management of the great affairs; but I do believe m 
a great Wisdom, tried by which certain things may 

he seen to be for the best. T believe in no arbitrary, 
i finite gods, but I do believe in universal adaptation, 
at the 
‘great Wisdom is always satisfied. 

| Let me be understood. Terms mean what they 
iare understood to mern. My admission, then, 
‘amounts to this: that I may have used terms in a 
way to be misunderstood. So far my language ts 
lexceptionable, so far I correct it. 


| Save the Ink ! 


| 


' We are still in the receipt of not a little “poetry.” 
Xow all of our readers are sensible—not a doubt of 
it; heing our readers is proof of that—bvut it is very 
unwise to send us pcetry. Poetry needs nothing so 
much as APPRECTATION, and it could not possibly he 


sent to a place where appreciation is more scarce. 
i [t hurts our 
| in our esteem, is one of the cardinal virtues. 
‘to be appreciated, must be read; and we cannot 
| possibly get time from other more pressing duties, to 
So don’t send it. It is 
at waste of ink, to say nothing of the wear and 


feelings to think of it, for appreciation, 
Poetry, 


tion of eternally-existing law gy principle upon tear of goose quills. 
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The Protection of Society from Crime. 


Tak AvTHoR's Motto.—Nature is the source of all laws, 
and her laws aʻe founded in wisdem: eonsequently, they 
are immutabla in action, and universal in application. 
Suciety should enforce those that pertain to itsolf, and all 
that it doos beyond this is tyranny and outrazo. 


PREFACE. 


The subject of the following chapters on the pro- 
tection of society from crime, I have had under con- 
sideration forty years, and have arrived at an un- 
doubting conviction that the leading or fundamental 
principle of the doctrine they develop is true, and 
that crime will abound in our land, without abate- 
ment, until this principle shall become the guide to 
all criminal legislation. The fact has become ap- 
parent that all civilized peoples have risen above the 
saurce of their criminal codes of laws, and one of two 
movements has become necessary, viz : the people 
must become retrograded, or the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our criminal Jaw must be elevated. The 
temlency of the popular mind is to take the execu- 
tion of the laws out of those hands in which legisla- 
tion has pliced it, as is indicated hy the formation 
of vigilance committees, or, in other words, that | 
tenlency to anarchy which is becoming manifest in 
all seclions of our country. 

Onr criminal laws are not founded in any princi- | 
ple of human nature, and hence they fail to protect | 
The leading principles of our criminal 


society. 
laws, if principles they have, had their origin in 
man's animal or sevage siate, before His buman na- 
ture become so developed as to cbtain a controllin 
influence over hiin. 


(y | 
c, 


The fundamental idea or principle of criminal law | 
is penalty or punishment, and there is no human 
faculty to suggest such an idea; itis entirely animal 
in its origin. And it originated at a time, too, when , 
the most advanced of our species were in a less ad- 

vanced condition than are our Western savages; the 

human nature of whem is only in a rudimental | 
state. There is no difference of principle between | 
the criminal jurisprudence of any savage people and | 
that of the most civilized. This principle, and all! 
the practice that results frem it, must be abandoned; | 
otherwise there can be no farther advancement in | 
evilization. : 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
CHAPTER I. i 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN RELATION TO THE | 
PROTECTION OF SOCIETY FROM CRIME. 
A numerous class of the mental faculties are de- | 
nominated animal, because they are common to all 
the species anid varieties of the inferior animals, but 
they are as proper to man as to any of the inferior | 
animals; indeed, he is even more highly endowed 
with them than is any one of the inferior animals, | 
and hence as an animal he is superior to all others; | 
the animal or Savage man is the monarch of the for- 


est; and yet the difference betweon him and the 
animals of the forest is only one of quantity and not 
of quality, with this exceptiun—he has in a rudimen- 
tal state another class of faculties, which are ~de- 
nominated the human faculties; and this class is di- 
visible into four sub-classes, viz.: the reflecting, the 
social, the sustaining (usually denominated the reli- 
gious),gand the moral. 

It was the animal class of faculties that suggested 
punishment as a remedy for delinquency to criminal 
law; and this remedy was addressed to an animal 
faculty, the sentiment of fear, wh'ch is as proper t9 
the dog as to man. In the animal faculties, then, 
we have the whole spirit of our criminal legislation; 
it is as exclusively animal as if man were a four- 
footed beast; it does not reach his human nature in 
a single point. Ourlegislation in reference to crime 
indicates no difference in principle between civilized 
and savage life. Can any sane man wonder, in view 
of the preceding facts, that criminal legislation has 
ever failed to protect society from crime? 

As an illustration of this subject 1 will present a 
canine manifestation of our criminal laws. 

Dogs have in common with man the instinct of 
property, and hence when a dog has more food than 
his present appetite demands, he stores it away for 
some future occasion; but ifin the meantime he de- 
tects another dog stealing, he seizes and shakes him, 
and then permits him to depart, without any assu- 
rance that he is any more honest, but with the 
reflection that he has sufficiently punished him to 
make him fear to do so again. The delinqnent, 
however, proves not to be a fearful dog, and seeks 
another opportunity to obtain the coveted treasure; 
but again the proprietor detects him in the act of 
stealing it, and thinking him an incorrigible dog, 
again seizes him and throttles him to death. 

Wherein does this differ from our civilized admir- 
istration of criminal law? We shall see. 

Mr, A., not being in fear of the laws, steals a horse: 
society scnds its big dog, the sheriff, after him; he is 
arrested, and after some civilized formalities, the 
sheriff is commanded to take him to the stocks 
and whip him with a raw-hide on his denuded back, 
and then discharge him, without any evidence that be 
is In any wise reformed, but it is thought he should 
at least fear to do so again. Nothing is done to 
awaken his dormant humanity—hke is treated simply 
as an animal. His animal nature still governing 
him, he is tempted to shoot a man on the highway, 
fur his horse and purse., The same big dog, the 
sheriff, is commanded to secure him; he obeys, and 
after some civilized procecdings, the sheriff is com- 
manded to throttle him to death, which he does, 
with a rope. 

I would like to meet with the jurist who can dis- 
tinguish a difference of principle between the canine 
administration of criminal law, and that of civilized 
man. 

As I have been unable to detect any difference. 


ånd as I have never doubted that human nature is 
superior to animal nature, and that the former should 
govern the latter, and that as our criminal legisla- 
tion has no application to the former, hence many 
years since I was forced to the conclusion that our 
criminal legislation is all an error, and that it should 
have in reference to man an exclusive application to 
his human nature. 

Both the justice and expediency of capital punish- 
ment has becn agitated in every civilized portion of 
the world; its abolition has been strongly recom- 
mended, and as strongly opposed; but so fur as my 
reading has extended, the abolition of all punishment 
for any and every species and variety of crime, or 
delinquency, has not been advocated, or even sug- 
gested, by any one. This is my position for all 
civilized communities, and for all persons whose 
faculties elevate them above the brute creation. 

It will, I presume, be admitted that society never 
has obtained adequate protection by any system or 
code of punishments that has ever been adopted; and 
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tire world; and that, too, in defiance of the chains, 
prisons, men and artillery of all the despots of the 
earth combined. 

Are my readers disposed to suspect me of having a 
larze endowment of self-confidence? If they be, 
they do me great injustice, for I have but little in 
myself; but I have that which I most devoutly wish 
all people had—namely, a thorough, and therefore 
an undoubting, confider.ce in the eternity, immuta- 
bility and omnipotency of truth. If ali people had 
this, we would have no crime. 

Are my readers disposed to inquire how I know 
that I have got the truth? I respond, when J find a 
thousand or more facts converging to a single point, 
I am just as certain that truth is there, as I am that 
light is where I perceive a thousand or more rays of 
light coneentrated to a point. Am I again asked 
how I know that truth always results from a cone 
vergence of facts, as light docs from that of the sun’s 
rays? I answer, by the experience of the past—by 
| having in this way, in common with all philosophers, 


yet ther variety has been as great and as severe as | discovered that God’s providence in mind, as in mat- 
the inventive genius of the Devil could render them; | ter, is governed by fixed, determinate and unchange- 
and I will attempt to show that becauso of the laws | able laws or rules of action; that a fact is not true 
inherent in the constitution of man, such a result is | to-day and false to-morrow—tiuc in ths country and 
not possible; and lasty, I will develop a means by | false in Europe—true in Winter and false in Sum- 
which society can be protected, and to which even lmer, but always true, and always indicating the law 
the idea of penalty or punishment cannot be correct- : that governs it. 
ly attached. | Inasmuch as my position is that of hostility to all 
From my knowledge of the constitution of the i penalties or punishments, it may Le suspected by 
human mind, I feel fully assured that as ninety per some that I am one of those philanthropists whe can 
cent. of my readers shall reach the conclusion of the | not even think of bloodshed without fainting. If 
preceding paragraph, they will arouse their animal lany such there be, I hepe they will feel relieved 


faculties, educational prepossessions and prejudices, 
to resist every argument I may present in jts sup- 
port; simply because their animal nature obtains a 
high degree of pleasurable excitement from the penal | 
‘inflictions of others. Under such a conviction as 
this, some may marvel that I venture to announce ` 
such a doctrine. 

My explanation of the fact is this: I would sooner 
announce a truth that would offend every member 
of society, than an untruth that would please every 
one; and further, I have an abiding faith that truth, | 
when onec put in motion, will never again acquire a 
state of rest—that it is the only perpetual motive | 
power that man will know; and hence, if the tenth: 


or twenticth part of one per cent. of my readers | 


shall cmbrace it, the time will in due season arrive , 
when it will be reccived, acknowledged and adopted 
by all the peoples of the carth. 

Under such a conviction, would it be just to my- 
self or my species for me to withhold a truth because 
it is new, or will probably be resisted by the preju- 
dices of the mass of the present generation, although 


it should subject me to the charge of oe by an al- | 


most unanimous conviction of suciety ? 

When I feel myself to be securely mailed with | 
truth, I feel that I have the power to conquer a more 
glorious freedom and a greater happiness to the en- 


when I assnre them that my leading or governing 
| motive is the protection of society. My fundamental 
preposition is, SOCIETY MUST HAVE PROTECTION. The 
| main question, then, is, How can it be effected with 
| the greatest certainty? To this question, all others 
are subordinate, secondary, or merely incidenial. 

Everything about which we can think is governed 
iby law. Man, being both animal and automatic in 
Ihis organization, has both classes of his functicns 
' governed by an extensive class of laws which inhere 
tin him; physiological delinquency to these laws 

subjects him to various forms of discase, and finally 

'death; andas he constitutes an element of the physi- 
‘cal world, like a!l other bodies, he is, in common 
with thein, placed in relation to another law of ex- 
! tensive application—that of gravitation; delinquency 
| to which subjects him to bruises, broken bones and 
death. Nevertheless, by a proper cbservance of all 
i these laws, the highest excellence of organization, 
the greatest longevity, and also the greatest possible 
degree of happiness, are produced. 

For the discovery of these laws, and their various 
modes of action, adequvte intellectual ability was 
| given to us, and our desire of existence and of hap- 
;Piness are, in properly constituted minds, ample 


i 
! 


[motives to insure obedicnce. 


We find, furthermore, that in this providence, 


— — ee ee 
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general rather than special results were intended; | its contributions are full of earncst, independent 
classes rather than orders; genera rather than spe- | and important thought. 
cies; species rather than varieties; pluralities rather | The contributions of W. Byrd Powell I consider 
than tig eee = is era better Be ip extremely worthy. His discovery and application 
race that all of those laws should be observed, than | Sf the natural laws of marriage, do, or will, render 
that they should be abrogated, even for a moment, hi ; 

ne E toes im a great benefactor of his race; and I am glad 
for the purpose of saving millions of individualities. : i . . ape 

of this opportunity to give my testimony in his fa- 


In other words, those laws in their action presume ° f 
every creature to know them, and in knowing them, | YOT- I have been a practical phrenologist for the 


to observe them. last twenty years, constantly observing the tenden- 


Such an acquaintance with and obedience to those | cies of human nature, and I have long since come 
laws have not as yet been had as is essential to the | to the conclusion that, above all other considerations, 
good of our race; consequently, disease, degradation, | parties of like temperaments, and even like shaped 
degeneracy, fractured skulls, broken legs, and pre- | heads, should never marry, unless they are willing 
mature death, greatly abound. Thatsuffering which | oither to die childless, or put up with inferior chil- 
is found to be consequent upon delinquency to those . . 

dren. I can call to mind any number of instances 
laws, has hitherto been regarded as a penalty or |. è . 
in proof of this law. Indeed I never saw in my 


pone life a tall hested, broad-brained, high-head 
oe ee ee ee ee ife a tall, narrow-chested, broad-brained, high-head- 

The New Repubiic. ed, black-haired pair, that ever produced any pro- 

Dear Editor and Contributors:—Allow me in| ising children, There is one pair of this sort who 
heart, by way of the pen, to shake the hand of fel- | live within a stone’s throw of my own house, who 


lowship with you all in your efforts to reform the have had, although they are young, four children, 
world, especially in matters of individual, social and | #!! of whom died before they were two years old, 
with dropsy on the brain. Another pair who have 


sighed all their life-time for even one living child, 
however puny, but in vain. And it is equally dis- 
astrous, 1 have found, with other temperaments in 
extremes, no matter how healthy the parents. 
There must be, there is, a Jaw controlling these 
things. And the world may be more indebted to 
Powell for its discovery and application than any- 
body else; and generations yet unborn may rise up 


ewil government. Although we have several other 
noble reform papers, (two in particular, the Herald 
and Banner) yet we need the radical voice of the 
New Repvsric for a pioneer—a kind of stone- 
splitter, stump-puller, breaking-up-plough, to clear 
the way for these more common utensils of field 
culture which help to smooth off and pulverize the 


soil and make earth a garden, Yours is a paper, 
I think. q] Al not = Loff the s i f and ceall Kii blesse d, as they already have Gall, 
unk, that will not round off the square edges o Harvey, and Jesus, The application of this groat 


truth, or forbid that rugged criticism which presents | law will do more to bring about the true Miller. num 
both sides, and both extremes if need be, of all im-! than all the Bibles and “Gospel Ministers” in God's 
portant questions on which the publie mind is doubt- | world. The “Millennium” could never take place 
in any extensive sense without it. Every uumar- 
ried man and woman ought to be made sequaited 
with it. 

r i j E Jesus, aceording to the old reeord, which I have 
popular, impolitie pen, which will ever, in spite of all | no renson to dispute, said to the old Pharisees, “Ye 
my chidings, persist in calling things by their right > must be born again,” and F have no doubt but what 
names, and in talking of things as they are. J his auditors needed a sceond birth, because thev 
WETE SO miserably born the first time: but Jet a 
man be born from the applieation of the physical 
J and social laws discovered by Powell, and the sev- 
heads than mine have styled the head, if not the; ond birth woukl bea misnomer and entirely unnec- 
lart of Am riea, Yet New England in my view | essary—for as the ald proverb has it, “ Anythi ney 
has many gizautieevils which nead to be uprooted; well done is twiee done.” Thos long freed min- 
end your paper, it seems to me, is well calculated isters Who go mourning all their days for fear that 
$ that they or somebody else will mt into hell, who 
ceall me a bold infidel, because ] speak the truth 
have |right in their faces, and will not basely bend the 
doubly and trebly compensated for the price of the | knee to their unholy God, ask me to “come to de 
first volume. The paper on which it js printed is | sus,” seek the “new birth,” and beeonte a Christian. 
extra, and its form and size very convenient. It |I tell them that I am a natural born Christian, and 
‘that God has hundreds and thousands of sueh im 
the world, and that they are as much superior to 


fal or unthinking, a paper too much iu love with | 
exact truth to listen to the volec of popularity or 
worldly poley. Therefore I venture to dip my un- 


live “away down East,” yet thank good fortune, T 


am not quite out of New England, whieh wiser 


tə doit. Tne Zev numbers already reecived, ta- 
king the value of ideas into the account, 


enn be easily bound at the end of the vear, and 


preserved for reference and study or for cireulation. 'ehurch-made saints, as he althy common sense is 
Its prospectus is enough to recommend it to every to sickly, dy apeptic e sentimentalism. 
whole zodie d reformer East or West. The most ofi D. H. Ham{ĮmiLTtON. 
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PROSPECTUS ablest writers on Anthropological ard Physicl gical eci- 
ence. 
OF THE It will not aim te be a news-paper, but will note and 


comment upon, the, World’s progress, and the leading 
` 4 1 events of the times, 

NEW REPUBLIC, Terms: At the rate of one dollar a year Tur any length 

of time. Address, 

At atime so momentous as the present, there is an imper- 
ative demand for the exercise of all the wisdom, hervism, 
welf-sacrifice, charity, and the forgetting of all past differ- 
ences, and the sinking of all worldly ambition, in one sub- 
lime, prayerful, determined, brotherly effort to save our be- 


loved country from the terrible ruin that more than threat- We propose, as a token of fraternal appreciation 
a . ? 
ens to swallow up our liberties, prosperity, peace. How to 


‘and for the convenicnce of our readers, to 
oonyuer the rebels, is not all of the great problem that di : , readers; t keep 
must be settled before there is any certainty that we, asa | standing in our columns, for a few weeks, the fol- 


NEW REPUBLIC, 
Cleveland, O. 


——s 


ce Rl 


Reform Journals. 


Nation, have anything in the future to hope for. lowing list (which may be enlarged from time to 
The New RervsBtic has two leading and distinctive ob- time) of Reform Journals. 
jects: First, by humble and modest, but earnest and thor- BANNER OF LIGHT. 


ough effort, to promote, to the fullest extent of its ability, | A large weekly journal, devoted to Spiritualism 
that fraternity of fecling among all parties and classes of i : 


society, on which our salvation so vitally depends. Nee- and Reform literature.— Luther Colby Editor. Two 
ond, to discuss, in a freo, untrammeled manner, but in no dollars a year. Address, Banner of Light, Boston, 
partizan, dugmatical or dictatorial spirit, all of those fun- Mass. 

damental and practical questions and principles of Govern- 
ment and human rights which the adjustment of our Na-: 
tional polities will invuive,. 


LIBERATOR. 
A leading Garrisonian journal—free for the dis- 
ee E en E cussion of all subjects.—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
py sided into thee ian! anà tenting cucs ion, Vwo dolars and fiy cents a year 2 


y 2 ‘ 
: : : "ashing s Mass 
opponent of Progress. The tendencies of the times nre Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


toward a union of the first two classes. No radical reform | INVESTIGATOR. 
or idea has been advocated, but has embodied an impor-: Infidel journal.—lHorace Seaver, Fditor. Two 
. (oS t ) an . 


tant, theugh possibly mixed and partial truth. The agita- ' 
. . . j . . 2 ` « ý i ° (W : 5 S . > S < S 
tion of single reforms, has been useful mainly in the way | dollars a year, 103 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


of preparing the publie mind fora ecmprehensive under | PINE AND PALM. 
standing and thorough adjustment of, the great p litical Anti-Slavery.—J ames Redpath, Editor. Two 


and social questions that lie at the ba-ts of our Nationa] dollars a year Address Boston M “ASN 
; : i Al? À al. 4 aS, : , cas, 
happiness and well-being. The law of extremes and equi- , 


librium isa universal law. Extremisms in reform have | ANTICSLAVERY STANDARD, 
hd . “¢ . . . . e 
been necessary to balance the opposite extreme of statione, National Organ of the Garrisonian Abolitionists, 


| 


ary conservatism. The illustration has been that of ex- Twodollarsa year. No. 48 Beekman St., New York. 


tremes; the tendency now is toward equilibrium, HERALD OF PROGRESS 
Devoted to the Harmonial Philosophy, and gene- 
l ral Reform.—Andrew Jackson Davis, Editor, Two 


dollars a year. 27-4 Canal St., New York. 


The aimof the New Rerusiie will be to combine an 
earnest and energetic radicalism with a wise conservation. 
Jt will advocate all rational reforms, and seck to premote a 


greater unity of fecling, and concert of action, and com- | 
prehensiveness of view, among all classes of reformers, ; THE PRINCIPIA. 

It will take sides with no party, and will never be involved | A religious Anti-Slavery journal. William Good- 
in personal or party quarrels, of any kind, or in any degree. ell, Editor. Two dollars a year. 104 William St., 
So furas it acknowledges and follows leadership, Jesus! New York. i 
Christ will be its standard in morals, and Thomaa Jefferson 
in polities, It will advocate a reconstruction in our Gov- | , ef 
ernment so far as to allow of a settlement of the Slavery , Organ of the Oncida Perfectionists.—One dollar a 
question in such a manner as not to involve the sacrifice of Year, or free. Address, Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 
justice, freedoin, human rights, a sound policy and the Na. | 


THE SIBYL. 
tion's safety, on tho one hand, or unconstitutional and de=; Devoted to Dress and other Reforms.—Dr. Lydia 
potic methods on the other. It will advocate a radical. : 


š £ e FA; Nifty z , d 
revolution in politics and governmental administration, so | Say Hasbrouck, Editor., F ifty cents a TEn, Ad- 


far as there has becn a departure from the Jeffersonian | dress, Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. 
Platform, and systematic and persistent violation of the 
fundamental principles of the Gevernment. It will be an | Monthly. Fifty cents a vear. Hopedale Vase. 
especial advocato of simplicity and economy in Govern- s e 

ment, and attempt to demonstrate the correctness of the THE MAYFLOWER. 

doctrine that “that Government is best that governs: Devoted to tho Interests of Woman.—Miss 


least.” It will advocate a uniform and national system of | Lizzie Bunnell, Editor. Semi-Monthly. Fifty cents 
eurrency, a uniform and humane system of prison disci | ayear. Peru, Ind. 


pline,aniform marriage and divorce laws,a new and improved | 
system of reproscntation, and present suggestive ideas on RISING TIDE. 

the subject of schools, internal improvements, post-of-| Spiritualistic. Monthly. Seventyfive cents a year. 
fico regulations &o, It will also give the thoughts of tho' Independence, Iowa. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


a 
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THE HERALD OF PROGRESS, 
ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, Editor, 
Assisted by an Association of Able Writers and 
Correspondents. 
——0 
A Cosmopolitan Journal of Health, Progress and 
Reform, devoted to no Sect, belonging to no Party, 
not given to one idea. The attention of all Re- 
formatory, Progressive, and Spiritual minds is invi- 
ted to the following distinctive features of 
THE HERALD OF PROGRESS: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
MEDICAL WHISPERS, 
AND PRESCRIPTIONS 
BY THE EDITOR, 
VOICES FROM THE PEOPLE, 
TEACHINGS OF NATURE, 
Doings of the “ Moral Police,” 


SPIKITS MYSTERIES, 


T:DINGS FROM THE INNER LIFE, 
PULPIT AND ROSTRUM, 
BROTHERHOOD, 
CIHLDHOOD, 
LAWS AND SYSTEMS, 
Also, choice Poetry and attractive Miscellany, 
embracing translations from the French and Ger- 


man; faithful historical portraitures, life sketches of | 
notable persons, late improvements in science and | 


art, news, &c., &c. 


| [FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. | 
A Book for Every Houscho!d. 


THE 
HARBINGER OF HEALTH. 
Containing 
MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS, 

FOR THE 


HUMAN BODY AND MIND. 


By Anorew Jackson Davis, 
Formerly known as “ The Poughkeepsie Clairvov- 
ant and Seer.” 


Just published, a new and rare volume, designed 
as a popular Handbook of Health, adapted for use 
in the family, hospital and camp. The work con- | 
tains more than 


Three Hundred Prescriptions 

for the treatment and cure of over one hundred cif- 
ferent diseases and forms of disease incident to this 
climate. 

| (¢ The Author’s Prescriptions are given in the 
light of the “ Superior Condition,” a state in which 
l every organ and function of the human system is 
i transparently disclosed, with the most appropriate 
‘remedy for the greatest variety of cases.) 

The Harbinger of Health cannot fail to awaken 
intense interest in the minds of the most intelligent 
of the Medical Profession, and will prove invaluable 


THE HERALD OF PROGRESS ito the general reader, containing, as it does, infor- 


is published every SATURDAY, on a folio of; mation concerning methods of treatment hitherto 
eight pages, for Two Dollars per annum, or One unknown to the world, and imparting important 
Dollar for six months, payable in advance. To' suggestions respecting the 
Clubs, three copies to the same post office, $5; Ten | SELF-HEALING ENERGIES, 
Copies, $16; Twenty Copies, $30. which are better than medicine. 

We shall be glad to receive the names of all per- 


sons who would be likely to subscribe. 
EF Specimen copies sent free. Address, 
A. J. DAVIS & Co, 
274 Canal St., N. Y. 
A full assortment of PROGRESSIVE BOOKS 
kept constantly on hand. 


o 
Agent for Boston, 


Itisa plain simple guide to health, with no 


i quackery, no humbug, no universal panacea. 


Sent by Mail for One Dollar. 
Published and for sale at the office of the Herald 


lof Progress, 274 Canal Street, New York. 


Four hundred and twenty-eight pages, 12mo, 


‘good paper and well bound. Price only One Dol- 


A liberal discount to the trade. 


‘far! 
BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield street. 


ge ae ava a 


' Single copies mailed free on receipt of price. 
| Eighteen cents additional required, if sent to Cali- 


ae a ee 


THE fornia and Oregon 
G 4 SI ; a N. dy l 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL Address A. J. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


274 Canal St., N. Y. 


$. S, BARRIE, Cleveland. D. P. BEDELL, New Yoru. 
S. S. BARRIE & CO, 
DEALERS IN 
COAL OIL LAMPS, AND CARBON OJL, 
No. 116 Pank S8t.,---- Cleveland, Ohio. 


E Not to be undersold by any House in the United 
States. 


YOUR ORDERS ARE SOLICITED. 


Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-Two, 
Comprising an Almanac, a Spiritual Register, 
and a General Calendar of Reform. | 
Published at the office of ‘‘ The Herald of Progress.” 
—0— 
A. J. DAVIS & Co. 
No. 274 Canal Street, 


New York. 


i ~~ e 


i 
FOR | 
| 
| 


Price 15 cts. 10 Copies for: $1. 


Aig OVE BE, 
CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIAN. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
n) a 

This is to certify, that in June, 1858, I received 
an injury in the foot by jumping from a horse, and, 
after being under the treatment of six of our most 
ecientific physicians without receiving any benefit, 
and suffering much pain—being unable to walk—in 
June, 1860, through the influence of a friend, I put 
myself under the treatment of Dr. J. L. Lovell, of 
Yarmouth, Me. I did not think he would succeed 
any better than the former physicians, but as my 
friend had been benefitted by him, I could but try, 
and ina short time I found I could walk. I took 
no medicine, The lameness caused other difficul- 
ties, but now Iam free from all suffering and enjoy 
good health. Any one wishing for further informa- 
tion can receive it by calling on me, or by writing to 

me. MARGARET B. FLANDERS. 
Sout Garpin_er, Nov. 20, 1860. 

ee (ees 

This is to certify that I have been troubled with, 
the bleeding, blind, and itching Piles for twenty-six ' 
years. I have consulted a number of physicians, 
but found no relief until last Spring I commenced ta- 
king Dr. J. L. Lovell’s medicine, and in three 
weeks I was relieved, and am now enjoying good | 


No 


No. 
health. I would recommend all that are troubled | oy 
with Piles to call and see Dr. J. L. Lovell. No 


MARTIN WARD. 
YarmouTH, Nov. 20, 1860. 
ere ene () eee 
This is to certify that having becn afflicted with 
Disease of the Liver for twelve years, and having 
other complaints combined with that, I placed my- 
selfunder the care of Dr. J. L. Lovell, of Yarmouth, 
Me.,in January, 1859, and received great benefit 
from him; being so much relieved within a few 
months, that I could lie upon my left side, which I 
bad not done during that time. 
AMANDA ESTES. 
STEVENS’ Puiains, Oct. 2, 1860. 


o) 


This is to certify that we, the undersigned, hav- 
ing been under the treatment of L. J. Lovell, Clair- ; 
voyant Physician, do cheerfully recommend him to! 
all invalids, both as a physician and a gentleman. | g 

Mrs. Gro. BICKFORD, pas 
MarGareT T. Perry, 
ELENOR Hunter, 
IzeETTa PREBLE, 
Hannan Wasp, | 
ANN WARE, | 
| 
| 


b 
A, 
mi 


No. 


IRENA ADERTON, 
Hareret N. LINNEKEN. | No. 


RICHMOND, Oct. 19, 1860. | 
——0 


Examination and Prescription $1.—Terms Cash. 
J. L. LOVELL, 
Yarmouth, Me. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


15% 


NEW SERIES OF TRACTS 
PULLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


ARL TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 


Anti-Slavery cilice, 48 Beekman street, New York; 104 


Norta-Teuth street, Pinla.; and 221, Washington 
street, Boston. 
1. Currespondence between Lydia Maria Child and 
Gevernor Wise and Mrs. Mason, of Virginia. 5 
cents. 


No. 2. Victor Hugo on American Slavery, with letters 


of other distinguished individuals, viz., De Toc- 
queville, Mazzini, Humboldt, Lafavette, &¢., 3 
cents. 
3. An Account of somo of the Principlo Slave In- 
surrections during the last two centuries. By Josh- 
ua Coffin. 5 cents, 


No. 4. The New Reign of Terror in tho Slaveholding 


Statos, fur 1859—’60. 10 cents. 

5. Daniel O’Connell on American Slavery ; with other 
Irish Testimonies. 5 cents. 

6. The Right Way the Safe Way, proved by Emanci- 
pation in the West Indica, and elsewhere. By L. 
Maria Child. 10 cents. 

T. Testimonies of Capt. John Brown, at Harper’s Ferry. 
with his address to the Court. 2 cents. 

8. The Philosophy cf the Abolition Movement, 
Wendell Phillips. 

9. The Duty of Disobedience to the Fugitive Slave 
Act; An Appeal to the Legislature of Massache-— 
setts. By L. Maria Child. 3 cents. 

10. Tho Infidelity of Abolitionism. 
Garrison, 


P y 


ò cents, 


By Win, Licyd 
3 cents. 


. 11, Speech of John Hosseck convicted of violation 


of the Fugitive Slave Act, at Chicage, Minois 3 
cents, 


12, The Patriarchal Tn~iitution, as described by Mem- 


bers of its Own Family. 
Child. 5 cents. 
13. No Slave-Huniing in the Old) Bay State: An 
Appeal to the Pouple and Legislature of Massachu - 
getta, deents. 


Compiled by L. Maria 


. 14. A Fresh Catalogue of Southern Outrages upon 


Northern Citizens. 10 cents. 


. 15. The Fugitive Slave Law and ite Victims. By 


Rev, Samuel May, Jr. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. 13 centa single, $100 hundred. 


- 16. Tribute of William Ellery Channing to the Amer- 


ican Abvlitionists, for their Vindication of Freedom 


of Speech. 3 cents. 
17. Argument of Wendell Philips Against the Repesi 


of the Personal Liberty Law, before the Committes 
of the Legislature, Jan. 29, 1581. 5 cente, 


18. A Voice from Harper’s Ferry. A Narrative «f 
Events at Harper’s Ferry: with incidents prior ani 
subsequent to its capture by Captain John Brown 
and his men. By Osborne P. Anderson, one of the 
number. 15 cents. 


. 19. The Abolition of Slavery the Right of the Govern- 


mentunderthe War Power. 5 cents. 


20. Tho Loyalty and Devotion of Colored Americans 
in the Revolution and War of 1812. 5 cents. 

21. In Memoriam. Testimonals to the Lifeand Char- 
acter of the late Francis Jackson. 5 cents. 


EF A deduction of fifty per cent. will be made whe-. 
a dozen or moro copies are taken. Gratuitous copios wi) 
be sent by mail, for examination, cn receiving the posta ¢ 


charge. 
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A GENERAL PROSPECTUS 


OF 
THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. 


VOLUME XXXII. 


The cause of Universal Mental Liberty, which 
seeks to establish the claims and teachings of Nature 
and Reason, and to overthrow those of Superstition, 
Bigotry, and Priestcraft, still needs the support of a 
free and independent press. l 


We have no new principles to proclaim, and hence | 


we shall keep to the old landmarks by which we 
have so long been guided, endeavoring as far as we 
are able to render the paper acceptable to all and 
subservient to national utility. Believing supersti- 
tion to be the bane of human improvement—the 
moral leprosy of mankind—our most especial object 
shall be,as it hitherto has been, to counteract its 
pernicious influence, and to expose, by every means 
in our power, the mischievous practice of that nu- 
merous class of pretenders who are perpetually di- 
recting the attention of their credulous followers to 
things above, that they may the more effectually de- 
prive them of things below, and attempting to recon- 
cile them to misery and degradation in this world, 
by promising them happiness and honor in another. 

Anti-religious, then, and anti-clerical, in connec- 
tion with universal mental freedom, are the distin- 
guishin, characteristics of the Investigator, But 
as our aim is the promotion of human happiness by 
means of mental cultivation, we shal! enrich our 
columns with whatever we may deem conducive 
thereto. We shall therefore present to our readers 
whatever we may find valuable in literature, art, or 
science. As we pretend not to amuse the idle or 
soothe the ignorant, we shall have no pretty tales of 
mystery, to excite the imagination at the expense of 
the understanding; we shall, nevertheless, as much 
as possible, associate amusement with utility. Ina 


word, we shall do the best we know how to render | 


our paper deserving of the patronage we solicit, and 
worthy of the cause we advocate. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


S. L. McFappen & Lapy, 
CLAIRVOYANT 
HEALING AND TEST MEDIUMS, 
Have taken Rooms at 
No. 55 Euclid St., South Side Public Square. 
SECOND FLOOR, 
Where they may be consulted in reference to al! 
diseases to which the human family is heir. 
They will, by their peculiar clairvoyant powers, 
accurately describe disease, and successfully pre- 
scribe for the same, without any previous knowledge 


of the patient. Tests of various kinds will also be 
given to satisfy the most incredulous. 

Come one! come all! and he satisfied of the com- 
munion of Spirits—the Life Everlasting—the truths 
of the Bible—and the immortality of the soul. 


CHARGES IN ALL CASES MODERATE. 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 15th, 1862. 


i The Fugitive Wife. 
A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 
BY WARREN CHASE, 


. BELA MARSH has just published an interesting 
work, written by Warren Cuase, author of “The 
Life Line of the Lone One,” the title of which is 
“Tur Fucittve Wire;” being a Review, Criticism, 
and Commentary on Marriage, Adultery, and Di- 
vorce, Polygamy, Monogamy, Celibacy, and Free 
Love, Shakerism, Communism, and Socialism. In- 


‘terspersed with Poems, Sketches of Actual Life, as 


seen by the author during many years travels, wita 
proposed legal remedies for domestic troubles. 

Price, in paper binding, 25 cents; in cloth, 40 
cents,—sent by mail. 

Published and tor sale by 
BELA MARSH, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
And by the Author. 


To the Diseased. 


— 


There are persons in all parts of the country who 


To the friends who have hitherto stood by us, and | need medical advise and council in relation to their 


who have kindly tendered their further assistance, 
we return our most grateful acknowledgments; and 
we call upon every one of congenial thought and 
fecling to countenance and support usin our uncom- 
promising hostility to religious imposture, which we 
consider the master-vice of the age. 

The INVESTIGATOR being the only paper published 
in the known world which takes the broad ground 
of freely investigating all subjects, moral, social, and 
religious, we ask of those who are opposed to super- 
stition, to religious cant and intolerance, to lend us 
their aid in extending its circulation. 

Terms— Two dollars per annum for a single copy; 
three dollars for two copies to one address. All let- 


ters should be directed to 
J. P. MENDUM, 
No. 103 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 


| mind thereto. 
|! connection with those in earth life, (who, for years 


physical health, and the relation and influence of 
Those in Spirit life, in Mediumistic 


have made disease and its treatment a study) are 
prepared to impart such advice and direction throug! 
the undersigned. 

Where the disease is described by the applican: 
the charge will be only fifty cents and two postage 
stamps. Ifwritten out from autograph or lock « 
hair, $1 and two stamps. 

A. UNDERHILL, M. D. 
. Cleveland, Ohio, April 24th, 1862. 
P. O. Address to Box 2763. 


MILO A. TOWNSEND, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS, STATIONARY, WALL PAPE! 


Toys and Fancy Articles, 
NEW BRIGHTON,PA. 


